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.« ABSTRACT - a 


The study examined the effects of.sacioeconomic 


‘origin (SES) and mental ability (MA) on levels of educational (EA) 


and occupational aspiration .(OA), academic performance (AP), and 
significant others':influence (SOI) for.1,950 5th grade elementary 
and 4th year gymnastic students in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 
Representative samples of approximately 250 students were drawn at 
each level from 4 counties varying by the physical presence of higher 
educational institutions, Assumptions buttressing the model were 
questioned for this sample, and effects of SFS and MA on the 
performance variables were hypothesized to vary by grade level. 
Specifigally, it was hypothesized that-due to the heavy screening of 
students by SFS prior tt the secondary level, the effect of MA would 
increase and that of SES decrease at the gynasium level. It was 
further hypothesized that AP and SOI would exercise more important 
roles as intervening variables between SES and MA, and the aspiration 
variables at the gymnasium level. Data were obtained from * 
closed-ended questionnaire items; Where o6perational equivalents were 
impossible to-use or were deemed less appropriate, functional 


equivalents were used. Working hypotheses were tested using path and 4 


path regression coefficients..SES was found to increase in importance’ 
as a determinant of EA and OA, and the mediating effects of Sor and, 

AP between SES and FA decreased at:the gymnasium level. ” 
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Abstract 


Determinants = consequences of educational performance have been 
widely researched in the United “states. Less“1s known about them in 
other nations, particularly those ctapat tied as "developing." This paper 


fe ok 
congains an examination of the effects Of socioeconomic origin (SES) 


ee re ability (MA) on levels of educational (EA) and occupational 


‘aspiration (QA), academic performance (AP), and significant others' -in- ¢ 


fluence (SOI) for a sample of school age children in Southern Brazil. 


; 


, fare analysis was guided by a social psychological model of status attain- 


ment developed by Sewell and associates at the University’ of Wisconsin. 
feeumpttons buteressing the model were questioned | for this sample, and \ 
effects of SES and MA on the performance variables were hypothesized to P, 
vary by grade level. Specifically, it was hypothesized that due to the 
heavy screening of students by SES prior to the secondary level, the 

affect of MA would increase and that of SES decrease at the gymnasium 
eval) It was further hypothesized that AP and SOI would exercise more 
important roles as intervening variables between SES and MA, and the 
aspiration variables at the gymnasium level. A total of 1,950 group 
interviews were taken of"5th grade elementary and 4th year gymnasium ‘ite 
dents in Rio Grande do Sul, Bragil. hapeasericative akupies of approxi- 
mately 250 students were drawn at ‘each level from four counties varying ¢ 
.by the physical presence of higher sducactoual institutions. Measures of | 
study variables were elaborated parting from those devised by Sewell and 
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his associates and using data from closed-ended questionnaire items. 


Where greene tonal, eapivatents were impossible to uge or were deemed, . 


‘ 


less, appropriate, functional equivalents were employed. The working 


‘ ’ 


-hypotheses were tested using path and path regression coefficients. 


Contrary to them, SES wag found to increase in {mportance as 4 deter- 


ry 


\ 
fant of EA and OA, and the mediating effects of SOI and AP between 


ES and EA decreased at the gymnasium level. The preponderant role of 
* 


SES at both levels suggests that ascriptive factors play a dominant 
role in formulating aspirations for-the sample. Whether in fact they 


exercise the same role in determining levels of educational and occu- 


~ . : wh a b] . . 
pational status attainment is a mootyquestion, Its angwer must await 


future follow-ups of the sample. 
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Determinants of Educational Performance: in Southern ins: 


%» 


A number of significant sociological gd wits been conducted in 


the United States on. determinants of educational variables involved in 


the otfati fication process [Alexander anit + Camppell, 1964; Boehlen and 


Tosatfag, 1968; Bordua, 1960; Coleman, et. ‘als, 1966; Duncan, et. al., 


1972; Duncan, Haller and Portes, 1968; Flanegan,, et. al., 1964; Haller 
and Butterworth, 1960; Harrison, 1969; eat 1971; Herriott, 1963; 
Jencks, et. al., ee Kahl, 1953; _Kandel ead Lesser, 1969; Kuvlesky and 
Bealer, 1967; Sewell and Hauser, 1975; Sewell, Haller and Strauss, 1957; 
Sewell ead Shahi, 1967, 1968a, .1968b; Slocum, 1967]. Mogt examined their 
palationshitp to socioeconomic origin and/or ees mental* ability. — 


Several years ago, Sewell and his associates [1969, 1970] extended 


this line of research by sevetonl a comprehensive model that Linked 


X 


: sD 
status attainment. a soctal-péy chological, educational performance vari- 


ablens* Their node is generally recognized as one oy 


hensive summaries of the literature of this area. Although based only on 


the most compre- 


a sample fyom Wisconsin, the directions and magnitudes of relationships, 
found among variables of the model are probably quite representative of 


the entire United States. Indeed the literature on which it was built 


_ resulted from samples of other geographical areas, and recent comparisons 


; 3 cv 
of{their findings with those based on other samples show them to be very 


1 rs ‘ ’ 

Hauser [1970] sorts educational variables involved in the strati+ 
fication process into four categories: background: variables, school 
variables, educational outcomes, and consequence’ of education. Perfor- 


‘mance variables are here defined as school variables and educational out- 


comes. 


A005 


’ ‘ 
or. 
Sau 
' : ) 
* : : 
‘ '. 
' f 


similar [Sewell ‘and Hauser, 1975]. ° 


: \ : 
Less is known about. how variables in the model operate in ‘other cul- 
F 4 ‘ . ; 
tures and gation-states [Hansen and Haller, 1973]. The line of Inquiry ’ 
4 - 
' followed in this: paper is one of dnterpreting the validity of the model 


as an explanation of the relationship between background and educational 
? . 
performancé,in Southern Brazil.? ' 


. 


\ 


context, however, let us 


Prior to revi@wing it in this different 
‘ + ? - 
briefly gd over it content. The model is presented in Figure 1. It 
asserts that inequalities are ultimately founded in differences in socio- 


economic origin and mental ability which are associated. No causal inter- 


‘ 


PLACE FIGURE 1: ABOUT HERE 


uvehation is made of the relationship between these forces. Mental abi- 
lity in turn affects academic performance and level of significant: others' 
influence. Seetpecutonie status also affects the significant others’ in- 
fluence variabl@¥® The latter has a strong direct effect on levels of edu- 
cational and occupational aspirations and on level of educattonal attain- 
ment. These same variables are. causally affected by academic performance, 
The aspiration variables are associated with one another and have direct 
‘causal effects on their respective attainment variables, occupational 
aspirations also causally affecting level of educational attainment. 


The analysis fifst concentrates on relationships between the back- 


ground and performance variables in genefal. Parting from this, an 


2 A number of other variables have been identified and analyzed as 
* performance variables and their determinants. Among the performance 
. variables are achievement motivation, organizational participation, self \ 
,concept, self-esteem, etc. Other determinants include parental status 
inconsistency, family size and structure, place of residence, family 
values, etc. This analysis will focus on those in the Sewell et al. model 
betause they provide a parsimonious and comprehensive description of 
status transmission between generations. { 
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Socioeconomic Status 
Mental Ability 
Significant Others' 


Academic Performance 


Figure 1: Wisconsin Model of Status Transmission between Generations [Sewell et al., 1970]. 
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X,, - Level of Occupational Aspiration 


X, - Level of Educational Aspiration : 


* 


3 Xo - Level of Educational Attainment 


X, - Level of Occupational Attainment 


Shay. 


attempt is*made to assay the yalidity of the causal paths found in the 
original model i the sample under scrutiny. This is realized in light 


of several’ structural conditiong that vary: between developed and develop- 


ing countries, and probably affect relationships between variables in the 


model. 4 4 


Brazilian Education:. 


+ 


, 
¢ 


A numberof differences exist between the educational’ systems of. 
Beazil and the United States. Perhaps the most important is the rela- 
tively closed-character of that of Brazil. A rapid expansion ue ot seca 
ondary and higher educational systems did not commence until the| 1950's 
when Brazil's idacarrial sector expanded measurably. Stantha (1973] argues 
that expansion was at once an economic and a social Suances Rapid 
growth of bureaucracies in the secondary and tertiary sectors of the Bra- 
zilian economy resulted from accumulation of capital in the hands of the 
state and arercoen suede sectors. Positions were created that could be 
adequately filled only by individuals possessing a middle level education. 
At\ the sang, tine, the opening of emall.basinesses, which was the previous 
dominant  forn of ent ty into the middle classes, became less feasible, as 
they were iba to compete effectively wate lavger enterprises. Thus, 
the socially mobile middle class and middle class aspirants turned to the 
educational syaten\ aa their major channel for mobility. Teixeira [1970] 
‘argues that it was during the 1950's that they gained control of the Bra- 
zilian educational system, manifesting their interests in the 1960 Law of 


Educational Directives and Bases. The educational system became one of 


the principal vehicles of social mobility in Brazilian society during 


v1 


NOOR 


& 


sia gariod.” a 
Of course, the realdda¥iettects of the preceding social sbeacness 
are quite important in Shaping. the- type of education being offered soday 
For one, there is an overs ing preference for traditional academic sec- 
ondary programs which provide access to university training, In the past, 
those who entered school Papeived instructipn at each level more appro- 
priate to advancing to the following level than to coping with their im- 
mediate environment. ‘The elite entered school to validate their status 
and normally followed:its program through professional Heating. The 
masses did not enter, or if they did, dropped out after a short period. 
Both geedae saw formal education as a validation of elite status. This 
mentality is reflected in fhe curren€” overw Sinthe demand for academic 
& secondary courses. : : q 4 
Whereas marked changes, have occurred in ‘thé Brazilian educational 
{ siaecs during the last two decades, vast difference§ remain tend it 
and that of the Unites States, particularly fn ern ée the length of 
‘ ; schooling experienced by youth. In Brazil, the great majority still do 
not soaelate the five year elementary school program, fewer sedi] Anted 


. “ . e 
high school, and only a privileged few finish college. 


2 
In large part, the selectivity occurring between grade school and 
high school is dué to the fact that-most high schools are private. Atten-» 
dance is greatly dependent on the family's ability to afford sending their 
children to school. Complementary to inde; pantite high schools offering 


ftee education are prone to, discriminate against youth from lower socig- 


: Heimer []975], in an historical amalysis of the relationship be- * 
tween education and polity iff Brazil, contends that the educational -sys- 
tem's societal role has always been that of reinforcing the social dyna- 
mics prevailing at any given moment. : 


: | A009 


sbi pa 


etonomic strata. As there is considerable competition for these openings, 
4 
they tend to select academically superior candidates who normally were 


‘ blessed with more advantageous early learning environments and who come 


. 2 
in great part from the higher socioeconomig@ strata? 


Hypotheses: 
The preponderance of socioeconomic’ origin in screening students be- ; 


tween elenentary and secondary levels probably has ramifications for the 
way origin and mental ability are related to ewacifar performance waehee 
ables at the gitviduad level. It is probable that the tole of family 
origin diminishes and that mental ability's role becomes proportionately 
greater at the secondary level. : 

"At the iManenkacy level, encouragement for youth to ipddints their 
studies is probably less associated with sented ability simply because of 
the overwhelming role of family origin. As was already mentiongd, much 
of secondary education is private which implies considerable inputs of 
family resources for children &5 proceed to this level. Parents in par- 
ticular would probably be, most sensitive to this, and catautade or dis- 
courage their children accordingly. Teachers may also be inclined to ex- 
tend or withhold encouragement according to their realistic appraisal of a 
a student's chances for continuing his education. 

‘Once in secondary school, the situation is likely to.change. All 
federal universities are Bree’ wads therefore, more accessible to less 
ptivileged children. In addition, children from most humble origins “have 
already dropped out which Supt that those remaining have more equal 
opportunities of being sponsored by their families in saietnuee educat fon- 


al endeavors. Thus, it is plausible to reason that family origin becomes 


less of a factor in determining encouragement levels, and that the student's 


e Q010 e 


7s 
highs 

¥ : ‘1 

own ability increases in significance. More competition 7s likely to oc- 

i ; 

cur for entrance into post-secondary institutions, and the amount of. en- 

couragement received from definers is likely to depend more on the stu- 

dent"s ability at this level than at the elementary level. : 

Classroom grades are probably a function of both family origin and 


, ‘ 


actual performance at the elementary’ level. Even were it not true that 


t 


teachers tend to grade on the basis of performance, without taking into 
pain personal appearance, mannerisms, dress, and other factors associ- 
ated with family status, performance itself is probably related to the 
‘ 5 -student's ome environment by the fifth year of study. Those from higher 
status homes have probably banekiced Fou learning materials such as edu- 
! \ cataodal toys and books that their parents could afford to give them. It 
fs also likely that they have benefited from assistance from their parents 
in preparing lessons, etc. One might expect the impact of these advan- 
4 
® ‘tages to be reduced at the secondary levél,. however, since the poorest 
students whose parents were least able to ass fe chats children have al- 
ready left the system. 
A similar argument can be made for the effects of family origin and 
ability on educational and occupational aspirations. At the elementary 
level, children from more humble origins are less apt to aspiea to high 
\ levels of educational attainment and more prestigious occupations simply 
+ 3 because of the scontets barriers that confront them. This tendency prob- ‘ 
%. ably is reinforced by others forming a part of their living environment 
defining their chances as being low. For youth from higher status back- 
grounds, of course, the situation tends to be reversed. 7 - 


The few students from lower socioeconodic origin who have surpassed 


the obstacles generated by their origin are-likely to possess extremely 


" © 


He 


011 . a 
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high ek, and a firm commitment to attaining them. Thus, there is 


b : : 
likely to be less variation in aspirations at this level. Students, as 


they progress through this level, are Like'ly to become more aware of the ° 

importance of their own performance in gaining, entrance to higher educa- 

tional iiakieurioné, 6 least to those that are free. pehotiet ae abbey 

is likely to become a more important determinant of their formatign of 

‘individual aspirations as a consequence. To the extent that Sveleiginus 

occupations depend on receiving a college education, occupational aspira- 
r ; 


tions are likely to be more greatly influenced by their own appraisal of 


their learning ability. x 

To.capsulize this rationale, at‘ the elementary level performance is 

wegued to be almost entirely a function of, sdcioeconom 
sal effects of mental ability increase as tnd stude 
secondary level and beyond. . . /j 

In line with the above fationale, the following ee hypotheses o> 

are advanced: j ‘ 

1. The effect of socioeconomic status on the paetouiais variables 

will be greater at the elementary level thanvat the gymnasium 
level. 
The effects of mental Ability on the performance variables will 
be greater at the gymnasium level than at the elementary level. 
Significant others' influence and academic performance sitld ooo 
ercise a seanced effect on the aspiration variabies..3t the gym- 
nasium level than at the elementary ievetst J 

4, The increase from the elementary to the gymasium level in the 

effect of mental ability on the pertoranicalvackabies will be 


# "y 
,greater than that of! socioeconomic origin. 
a if q 
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Sample and Data Gathering: e 


| 


Interviews were taken in four counties of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil 
‘during 1973. The counties were stratified according to their possession 
of higher edgentios awning les containing only a eYmnasiun, ' one a 
fulkl high school but no college, one a community college, and one a full 
university. All were betwee 60-80 percent uebnuteady The exact-nample 
breakdown is presented in Table 1. Representative Paspins of approximate- 
ly 250 cases wre taken at the 5th year elementary and 4th. year ‘gymnasium 
evils in each county, the shee number of Sie summing to 1950. Schools 
included in the sample were. selected using a number of criteria, most hav- 
pre previously been eaployed by Havighuret and Gouveia [1968] in an ex- 
haustive five state study of middle level schoolingsin Brazil. They in- 
cluded funding source (private vs. public), time of" class (day vs. ‘eve-' 
ning), nas composition of school Casavessted vs. mixed), type- of curricu~~ 
lum offered (academic, agricultural, industrial, etc.), rural-urban toca- ; 
tion, and socioeconomic composiebn 62. student body. In most counties, 
“each subsample included students from each possible alternative of appli- 
cable criteria, Checks were made using census materia and intlicate the 


samples to be quite representative.” p . : ‘| 
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Data were gathered using pretested questionnaires that were' completed * 


by students in selected classrooms ander the supervision of project team + 


e 


members. Most questionnaire items had been used previously in studies, in 


Brazil and other: Latin American countries. Data were coded by team mem- 
: ; a ° 
4 The gymnasium is Foughly- equivalent to U.S. junior high school. 


5 For a detailed analysis of the sample, see Hansen [1975]. 
8. 
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- Table 1: Sdmple Sizes by Grade Level and County 
. : . ' 
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Grade Level 


Count 


/ Butia . 
' Carazinho 


Alegrete | 


. 


- Pelotas’ 


v “ “uy 
Correlation Matrix for Items of Socioeconomic Status Index 
and Stability Estimates . 
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Father's Occupation ; 
' Father's Education 
Father's Income 


Level of Living 


Socioeconomic Status- Xs 
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== 


* , . 


« bers, punched onto IBM cards and transferred to tape for processing. 
‘ 7 * £ n a 
Analyses were conducted using two statistical packages, BASIS and SAS. 
= ' ; 4 


Variable Indicators: 4 
*Indicators of study variables were developed parting from those used 
. . , . 


‘by Sewell et al. [1969]. In most cases it was not ‘possible to construct 


empirical equivalents and functional alternatives were used. 
> 3 
Socioeconomic Origin’ (SES) - A swmmary index consisting of father's 


education,. occupation and income, and family level of living was used to 
4 


represent this'variable.® Level of living is not found in‘the Sewell et 
al. [1969] measure. However, it was Shown to be the best summary index 


available to measure status in Central [Haller and Saraiva, 1972] and 


« 


Southern Brazil [Hansen, 1972] and, therefore, was deemed important to 


include. The correlation matrix for these items is presented in Table 2. 
* : 


| . 
All correlations are approximately equal, although that of level of liv- 


= 


ing is highest with the other variables. An alpha coefficient [Bohrn- 
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. ‘ 
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> 


stedt, 1969] of internal cons 
b F : 
‘patrix. . - ‘ 


istency among the items equals .77 for the 


Mental Ability (MA) - The G-36, an IQ test developed Sevaegeateates 
[1966], in Sao Paulo, Brazil was administered to all students i aaaes 
ple. It consists 9f a battery of 36 culture-free analogy items. Mean 
scores for the elementary and gymnasium samples were 8.10 and 15.20, res- ' 
pectively. - The higher ee for the Sviahiudiin sami are not surprising 


since test scoreg are known to vary by age. The test yielded a split-half 


reliability coefficient of .81 that vr to .90 when corrected for 


6 Index formed by combining standardized scores for the items. 


QO 
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attenuations using the Spearman-Brewn, formula. No validity tests were 


~ 


made of the battery, although it was previously shown to correlate at .84 


with another intelligence test developed in Brazil [Boccalandro, 1966f- 


é 
Significant Other's Influence, (SOL) - Significant other's influence 


was measured using an index formed by summing the standardized -scores of 


‘\ . aes 
js four perception variables. These were perceived encouragement of father, 


‘ 


' mother, and teachers to continue studies,- and the perceived educational 


. = 


plans of best. friends. ‘The correlation matrix for these items a Pai 


‘ 


summary index is found in Table 3.° share is sonmideratl e variation in ) 
‘ ' f 
‘highest with | 


4‘. 


the size of correlations, the saceatel items aes 


4 ' 
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others and that of friends' educational plans lowe ? stability measures \ 


? 


for each item show that the measures are less reliable at the elementary 
level. An alpha coefficient computed from the matrix was .624. . = 
Academic Performance (AP) - Academic ability Was measured using a 


mean of scores of ‘several more important disciplines, igcluding Arithme- 
* r ‘ a ‘ 
tic, Portuguese, and Science. Although comparable to the Sewel] and -as- 
sociates measure, serious reservations ‘were lodged by social scientists 


'. and educators of the Federal University of Rio Grande do Sul. They felt 


that grades are more likely to measure other variablés such, as classroom 


Yee en 


“pehavier, student Peviondlay characteristics, and.family echetn, . How- 

ever, an exhaustive search of the literature failed to yield alternative 

“ achievement test measures for Brazil. In any event, it is lamety their 
+ reservations Also apply to a certain degree to the United States. Grades a 
+ 


were transcribed By the school secretarial staff from school records. 


Table 3: Correlation Matrix for Items of Significant Others' Influence: 


Index and Stability Estimates *, 
5 ‘ “tyty 
\i > : 

. ‘ X) X, ? Ky Ky Xs E G T 

Father's Encouragement =X = a a © 523° 8b 88 
Pye 1’ 1 4 Ye 

Mother's Encouragement » Eg TU Soe «029! 553. 037 

Sy: a ss 
Teacher's Encouragement -X3 .30 .28 -— 07 5522 
Friend's Educational Plans - Xx) -15  .18 115 ‘--- 25 .53 245 


Significant Others’ Index +X, .78 .79. .63 .54 --- .30 .61 .41 


. » ; : 


E - Elementary sample; G - Gymnasium sample; T - Total sample 
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"4, Level of Educational Aspiration (LEA) - Educational aspirati6n was . 


/ 


measured using ‘a single item whet measured expectations for continued 
study. _This was whether or not the student TURES he would be hie to 


ie, The, stability cocficdeat for a combined sample 


a was . , 
1 * ad ¢ 
Level of Occupational Aspiration (LOA) - Pecapartonal aspiration was 


. ," 
\ measured by a prestige score for the occupation the student indicated as 


that he would probably Sirisw, They were coded using a 7: point scale ori- 


| ad ginally developed by Hutchinson [1960]. The test-retest correlation cole 
:h ficient for \the combined sample was,.46. ‘£e 


‘Evaluating Working Hypotheses: : ‘ 5 
q 


' _ Hypotheses will be evaluated by examining coefficients associated 


' with models presented in Figures 2 and 3. The model of Figure 2 repre- 


¥ * 


; * . 
* . sents the overall effects of the two exogenous variables of the Sewell et 


‘PLACE FIGURES 2 AND 3 ABOUT HERE ; ‘ 
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al. [1970] model on the performance variables. © That of Figure 3 portrays 


ll 


al mocel less “thoge of status ateaionent.* ai 
4, ‘ te ‘ 
roetnat i parameters for the models will require that the usual as- 


Suctines of path analysis be met [Heise, 19695 Land, 19691; In addition, 
Js two types of coefficients will be required, path seattieranta and path re- 


gression coefficients, for ‘as Schoenberg [1972] has argued, meaningful 


eat’ that do not take. into account differences in sample variance for the same 


aca The relative tnpor tance of SES and MA in deternining perfor- 


mance, Levels within samples will be tescedraliaad by comparing standardized 
C ¥ 


7% 
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* 
all possible’ relationships found between the variables of the same origin- 


comparisons between samples cannot be made with standardized coefficients : 


\ 


Figure 2: Model Representing Overall Effects of Socioeconomic Origin 


_ and Mental @pility on the Performance Variables ae 
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' Figure 3: Model Representing all Possible Relationships between Variables 
of Sewell and Associates Model Less Attainments 


Xe - Socioeconomic Status 
‘ 


Xg - Mental Ability 


xe Significant Others’ Influence 


- Academic Performance 
- Level of Edytational Aspiration. 


-'Levek-of Occupational Aspiration 


( 
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PX 


- regression coefficients and will include comparisons of direct, indirect, 
and total effects. Between sample comparisons will include formal tests 


of statistical significance of differences between unstandarized regres- 


. 


sion coefficients. ; ? | t 
The first three working hypotheses wil \be tested~formally using a 


ater sicance level of pi# .10 for accepting or rejecting null hypotheses, 


- 


The final working arated is not subject to forual tests and will be 


. 


evaluated simply iby, ‘compar ing effects. - 


. 


Results: 
Correlation matrices for the six variables under consideration and 
for both grade levels are found in Table 4. Those ra gymnasium level 
are generally higher as might be expected. Reliabilities of the measure- 
ment AneLeeR are greater for this level as Chaat students were better 
able to handle the self-completed qiubstsbanaten: Older students also . i 
probably had more crystallized, “aspirations and perceptions of encourage- 
ment from Beek: others A detailed. ae nee of the matrices in- 
dicates that correlations ep hanpae among SES, sot, and the aspiration 
vat iablew MA and AP appear tg forp a separate cluster, probably reflect- 


7 ‘ 4 t 
ing scholastic ability, and MA also correlates with SES at both levels. 
; Z i ’ 
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\ 
Te 5 presents seaiscioed and unstandardized regressions of eae 
jacddemadea variable on SES and MA. Looking first to those on SES, it is 
nieed that they increase rather than decrease for LOA and LEA, and the re- 
gression of LEA on, See sienibisaseis greater at the gymnasium level. & 


That of SOI on SES decreased slightly at the gymnasium level from «124 to 


103. Finally; the difference in the regression of AP on SES was statis- 
* \ ‘ 
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Table 4: Correlation Matrices of Model Variables for Elementary and Gymnasium, Samples* 


x, k, X, x, X, Xe 
Level of Occupational Aspiration ~ i = .16 05 .10 07 ae 
Level] of Educational Aspiration - X ple --- .06 ° OG ta 00" 215 
an 2 : . 
Academic Performance = X4 -09 -03 ener * .00, em i Ts ~15 
Significant Others' Influence -X, .13 26 109 | = = =102 12 
ot ue - x . at 
Mental Ability ~ X, 04 * 04 Naz 09 --- 18 
. ; e aan, la ; 
Socioeconomic Status ~ X 21 s27 -02 .16 -30 --- 
> 


*TCorrelations of’ elementary samplé@& above diagonal; of gymnasium sample below diagonal. 
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tically significant and in the expected a 


Interpreting the coefficients in a causal sense, they imply that SES 
| 4 ‘ 
is a more important determinant of aspirations at the gymnasium level 
; , : 
than at the elementary level which is exactly opposite the original hy- 


— 3 
pothesis. The effects of SES on AP and SOI, however, are smaller’ at thé 


: : ps 
gymnasium level with the difference in its effects on AP being signifi- 
cantly gcteater at the elementary level. Hypothesis 1, thetefore, is 
clearly rejected for the aspiration vartablen, It is also Jetented for” 
the effects of SES on sol, since the difference in effects between levels 
,was not statistically significant. 

Looking to differences between fegressions of the performance vari- 
ables on MA at each level, the opposite occurs for LOA and LEA. ietuatigs 
all coefficients approximate zero and'none.are statistically significant. 
Those at the gymnasium level are negative ‘and the difference in the re- 
gression of LOA on MA for the two samples is statistically significant. 

Both regression coefficients of AP on ability are statistically sig- 
nificant. However, the effect of MA on “AP is less for Freteymnasiun sam- 
ple. Apparently, other factors ‘such as dedication to studies. play a 
greater role in determining grades at this level. - Neither of the tegres- 
sions of SOI on MA are significant. However, the effiett. ‘of MA on ior < 
_ Significantly cveated at the symiasion level than ‘at che elementary dere 
Hypothesis 2 is rejected for the aspiration variablés and for AP oh vi 

|, basis of these findings. z t (es 2 | 

Table 6 summarizes data bearing on the ‘third hypothesis that SO} and 


. 


AP exercise ‘greater causal effects on the aspiration variables at the 
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Table 5: Difference of -Regression Effects of Background Variables on Performance Variables Between Ss 
Grade: Levels! ' Se : - , 2a" 


— : _ 


= , 3 Background Variables be 
Performance ~* Socioeconomic Status Es pot 


Variables _ Elementary * Gymnasium F (Xe, = x6.) =. Elementary Gymnasium F (Ss. =X 


-130 .(.061)* “.221 (.088)* 1.820 -050 (.015) -.028 (-.005) 3.185* 
X -151 * (.027)* .282 < (.040)* . 3.170* -.030 (-.003) -.042 (-. 003) 0.028 
x, +124 -(2044)* -.035 (-.008)° Ae AP -166 (.039)* .185 (.021)* 4.625%. 
X, 2124 = (.124)* = .145 = (..103)* 0.283 -.039. (-.026) - 046 (.016) _, 3.209% 
; ; : 4 
\ 
3 ~ 1 
, << - é P % N 
* — Significant at p — .10 Level (two tailed test) Se ° 3 1 
Aes Unstandardized regression coefficients in parentheses A oe é ° . 
Xe - Socioeconomic Status 
X, - Mental Ability an ; oe 
X, - Significant Others' Influence : ; ; Sgn : : : ; 4° a 
> 3 4 ae . ° "1 swiss ee > 3 
X3 - Academic Performance : wii Por: Wy PRES 
X, - Level of Education Aspiration .. ‘ : io ht 


yea Be 7 
Level of Qccipational Aspiration 


L- 


' re : et 

ff i 3 wat 2 . ¥ .29- P “A 4 

i : fous S catt ; 4 ‘ p= 
fF : . a ; . . y) : 

* 2 . ye Be x ; aS = 4 
gymnasium level. The regressions of LOA and LEA on SOI increase in mag~, 
a he + fH ° $2 P cs 
‘ nw 2 nitude at the’ gymnasium level and each is statistically significant. 


i * , +The same is true for the Fegreseion of LOA on -AP. However, the r¢gres-— 
t 2 


sion of LEA:on AP is of less magnitude for the gymnasium sample than for 


the elementary sample. ‘Performance in the classroom actually has less 


4 
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direct:impact on the formation of educational aspirations at the gymna- 


1d & 


sium level than at the elementary level. since none of the differences 
in coefficients between the two levels was statistically significant, 
the hypothesis is refected. -_ - & , 
Tablé 7 presents data bearing on the final hypothesis that MA will 
7 show a greater ‘increase in effects on the performance variables than SES 
for the gymnasium level. -As was already verified in Table 5, the re- 
gressions of the aspiration variables on SES are greater, and those of 
LOA and LEA on MA are smaller at the gymnasium Tevet Interpreted’ in 
. Light of this hpotidsies the piauite are the opposite of what was ex- 


4 
1 pected to obtain. That is, the. effects of SES on LOA and LEA increased 
4s > & : 
‘more from one level.to the other. Differences between regressions of , 
} ; . : = o E 
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ee es 
‘ SOL and AP on MA and SES for the two levels support the hypothesis. 
‘ Clear support exists in the case of AP, as the effects of family back- 
a" Ne | ground decreased from -124 at the elementary level to -.035 at the gym- 


] 
nasium level. At the same time, the effect of MA on it increased“ between 


\ \ = 
: : he ‘ 
a penne levels from .166 to .185. Both standardized.coefficients for the 


AAT ; nd ; # tue 
regression of SOI on MA and SES incrdased at the gymnasium level. However, 
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Table 6: Difference of Regression Effects of Significant Others’ Influence and Academic Performance a 
on the Aspiration Variables by Grade Level ; / ; 
‘ : Intervening Variables : 
Aspiration Significant Others' Influence Academic Performance 
Variables Elementary Gymnasium F (X4, = 4) Elementary ~ Gymnasium F (XK, = X4 ) # s) 
; ; = E G : 
Xy. -097 (.046)* .129 (.072)* a, 0. 806 ~055 (.073)* .082 (.134)* 1.283 
X> 235 (.043)*- » 262 (.053)* ' 1.023 056 : (.028)* .006 (.003) 1.413 
- = - , 
rR 
’ S w 
1 


* - Significant at p € .10 level 


\ Xg - Significarft Others’ Influence 


X3 - Academic Performance 
X, - Level of Educational Aspiration 
x — Level of Occupational Aspiration 


Table 7: Summary of Effects of Background Variables on Performance Variables ‘by Grade Level 


Effects 
Direct : 


Se 
Performance Element “Gymnasium 
Variables X Xs Xe i Xs 
+1160 +0480 +2100 =-.0490. .0362 .0001 ~ 20376, “40131 = .1522 © .0481 +2476: -.0359 


~ 
' 


: 


; . r : 
-1180 -.0290 ~ +2500 -.0540 .0189 .0054 -0151 .0201 -1369 -.0236 +2651 -.0339 


. 
= 


© 


+1240 -1660 -.0350 -1850 : -1240 -1660 eis +1850 


wo er iwi SB ik ee ie 
+1240 -.0390 +1450 0460 . = «1240°* “=.0390 -1450 **, 0460 


X, - Socioeconomic Status X3 - Academic Performance 


X, - Mental Ability les rare x, - Level of Educational Aspiration ¢ 
X, — Significant Others’ Influence : x= Level of Occupational Aspiration 
4 . * on - . i 


J 


=25- . 
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the increase was greater in the case of MA*(.0850), further supporting 


the hypothesis. a 


Indirect,effects obtain only between the background and aspiration 


7 


variables through SOI and AP, and in both cases support the hypothesis. 


For LOA,. the indirect effects of both SES and MA increased, although the 


ry 


difference between levels is greater for MA. Stronger support is given’ 
to the hypothesis for LEA, ‘as the indirect effects of MA on LEA increased 
and those of SES on LEA decreased. v 


The pattern of changes in total effects, i.e., the sum of the direct 


and indirect effects is identical to, that of the direct effectg, Qn the 


basis of these findings, the fourth hypothesis is ‘rejected insofar as it r) 


i : * z y+ % 
refers to the direct effects of MA and SES on the aspiration variables Fi 


ty 


It is accepted for the indirect effects of MA and SES oh them and for th \ q 


; ead 
direct effects of MA and SES on SOI and AP. 1 ; A 


Summary and Conclusions: : Bae . \ an 
As a means of summarizing these data, the models presented: in Fig- 


ures 2 and 3 are presented again as path models together with the esti-, 


i 
4 


‘ 

f 

a 
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ja 


mated parameters for these samples. ® <5 rea a Mg > ie 

First, looking to Figure 4, several affirmations can be itis piveais i 
ing the effects of SES and MA on the performance variables Since changes 
in their effects are the same for the two depiration variables, and for 


SOL and AP, they will be summarized in terms of these two clusters. SOIL 
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and AP a similar to one another in that both variables reflect a feed- 


, Computations are found in the appendix, 
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Figure 4: Path Model hapeeuaniings Overall Effects of Socioeconomic. Status and Mental AbLLStY on 
PeSER ape Variables with Coefficients for Both Samples 


* Path regression coefficients in parentheses 
** Coefficients for ee Sample below and to right of lines 


X - Socioeconomic Status : X3 — Academic Performance 


s 


ay 


~- Mental Ability X, - Level of Educational Aspiration 
x, - Significant Others' Influence x ~- Level of Occupational Aspiration. 


e 


\ 
function of family origin and less of mental ability at the gymasium 


¢ 


back process to the student of how others view his potential for future 


performance tu; the educational system. The Sewell and associates model 
assumes that they are "caused" by SES and MA and that they in turn "de- 
termine" the capdcapiin: Inala: ; s 

1 - Contrary to Meothesis 1, the effects of SES on aspirations in- - 
crease from the elementary to the gymnasium level. 

2- Contrary to hypothesis 2, the effects of MA on aspirations de- 7 
crease from the elementary to the gymnasium level. 

3 - In support of hypothesis 1, the effects of SES on the feedback \ 


variables decrease from the elementary to the Symnasium level. 
4-In amppeue of hypothesis Z, the effects of MA on the feedback 
variables increase from the elementary to the gymnasium level.. : 

The data on hand give no indication why aspirations become more a 
level. Several highly speculative reasons suggest themselves. In the ° 
first place, those of lower status families were probably Gagloged white 
continuing their studies. Most were étteeidiig night! classes, many of 
which do not offer standard acadeMic curriculums. They may had had more . 
immediate purposes in attending such as aaRRON SSE their positions in what- 
ever organization they were employed. If so, this would imply not dspir- 
ing to the most prsaeiitous Sietesatenat and business occupations, nor to 

v 


the required years of academic training. . ’ 


, They would probably also have been more realistic about their- own 


chances of obtaining more prestigious occupations and fhe required 3 
schooling, given the adverse eondditons under which they were continuing { 
their educational endeavors. Students from higher status families, on 3 
the other hand, were probably not working and were probably receiving a : 


- + 
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more traditional type of academic training. Since they could count on 


family ‘support 


r continued studies to a greater degree than ‘hair 
countetparts, their aspirations were probably higher. In Pe ee was 
.probably a greater dsuees of correspondence between family status and 
aspirations at this level due to expertgnces the students had obtained” 
outside the classroom. ; E 


e rap. ‘ 
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Turning to Figure 5, several summary statements can be formulated: 
1. The intervening role of SOI and AP which was postulated in the 
Sewell et al. model is much less pronounced for these samples. e dir- 


*™% 


“ect effects of SES on aspirations are sabetan tially greater than the in- 
direct effects. Whereas.MA has practically me direct effects on then, 
its indirect effects ave also rather small. In comparing the size of 
indirect effects’ between the elementary and gymnasium samples, those of 
SES on aspirations and mediated only by SOI increase. Those mediated by 
AP appeay. not to change much and are negative at the gymnasium evad 
“‘Inditect effects of MA on aspirations are.greater at the gymnasium Lauds 

2. Sor transmits positive effects of SES on aspirations at both 
levels, although those routed previously through academic performance 
are negative. -On the other hand, AP transmits positive effects of MA to 
them at ‘Souk levels as does SOI, both directly from MA and through, AP. 

3. Ghassrnon performance as measured by grades has a rather’ small 
effect on pepivations at both levels. Path RoREEEAg SEE between" aspira- 
tions and SOL are larger in all Jastieluens 
> 4, SOL's effects on LOA and LEA increase at the gymnasium level, 


and those of AP on them decrease. Although none of the differences were 
pn 


nae. . 4 


$ 
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Figure 5:- Path Model Representing All Possible Relationships een Variables of Sewell and : Pee” 


> Associa Model Less Attainments and Coefficients f Both S les 
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-118 (.021 
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* Path regression coefficients in parentheses } 
** Coefficients for gymnasium sample below and to right of lines 


X¢ - Socioeconomic Status X, + Academic Performance 


Xs - Mental Ability 2 . “Xo - Level of Educational Aspiration 


X, — Significant Others" Inf luence . - XX, 7 Level of Occupational Aspiration 
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siartat ically significant, they run cumcee to the notion of soe: fs 


advances in the school systen, at least insofar as aspirations are in- 


A ; ai 2 
* volved in:this process. Be hares 


a accruing to achievement factors in determining skutue as one 
. tn, reviewing possible causal palaces between variables of the J 


original model, several ten ative conclusions can be formulated. . 


* 1 -=Clearly, family origin is the more important, determingnt of as- 


/ ' Pa 
pirations, irdctly and indirectly. Also evident is its increasing», 


ly dominant ole at the gymnasium level. One possible reason for this, 
which was already discussed, is that occupational and educational deci-, | 
sions ‘become more relevant ‘to students as they mature. That is, students 
become more realistic .about their chances for obtaining more schooling 

and more prestigious jobs. Since most in these samples had greater ac- * 
t \ “cess only to paid community colleges in their residence locales or sur- 
rounding communities, increased realism probably means a greater shacan: « 
ness of the importance of financial support their family might give ites 

isi continuing their education; of the difficulties of financing their con- 
tinued studies individually; and of ‘is types of occupations they might 
expect to obtain through family ties and level of education attained. 

. 2 - The data do not show SES and MA to be good explainers of vari- ‘ 
sbien in the model as they only explain between 2 and 12 percent of their 
total variance. However, the indicators susideca lak only moderately 
reliable and attenuations due to méasurement may be a major explanation ‘ 
of the lower coefficients. “Another factor which may éxplain the lower ; ' 
correlations is the pooling of males and females in the sample. It is > 
\ known that sex roles vary greatly in the U.S.,. particularly with respect 


.. to participation in the occupational structure. It is probable thet, 


y 
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their variation is even greater in Brazil, with females having even less 


access to more prestigious occupafions and te a college education. ° . 


‘ 


+ 3 - While it has been demonstrated that aspirations are largely a 


function of family origin, and that its een Wee increases from ele- 


mentary to secondary levels, no conclusions carn be reached regarding the. 


inpor tance of origin and ability on educational and occupational statu 
attainment. Should no direct effects obtain between them and the attais= 
ment wae dabtea the ‘magnitude of their causal roles would, of course, é 
remain’ eonstant. This is postulated in the Sewell et al. model. How- 

- ever, these data showed important ‘direct effects of SES on aspirations > 
‘to obtain, and it is possible that direct effects 6 the attainment vari- 
ables exist. . 

‘In one study of Latin American youth, it was shown that AP had a 
sizable direct effect on levels of educational attainment [Hansen and 
Haller, 1973]. Further, those data did scttloe any important direct 
effects of family origin on attainments. These findings suggest that 
ability, as measured by IQ and grades, may be of even greater import 
than family origin in determining levels of status attaindent at the ( 
secondary school level, and that its role may increase as students pro- ‘ 
gress through the educational system. To evaluate this phase of the 
educational process for the sample ‘under consideration esaciens that 


, 


follow-up studies be conducted. ® 
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uatéons due to measurement are presented in the appendixy = | 
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. Elesenisery, ae Elementary and Gym Gymngs{ um asium Samples* 
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' | ee eee ee ee ao 
Occupational Aspiration =X, <5 635 412 432 410 * 21 i 

“Bducational Aspiration = = Ky_-39 === «0572.00.28 ; 
Anadente Performance -X3 17, .07 sae 00° 326 «7 \ 
Significant otherd* {influence =X, sal 50 40.5 See. 50K +25 


, 


Mental Ability. | = X5 608. 607 al .613 se =. 22 
Socioeconomi¢ Status ne X, .31 .50 .02 .23 .36 8 --= 


3 
* - Correlations of elementary sample above diagonal; correlii- 


tions of “gymnasium sample below diagonal. , 
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Appendix 
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Means and. Standard Deviations of Study Variables by Grade Level . at F 
. ; ‘ ee \ f 
A “its 7 ye . i 
i a mR aS aR lca ame Ie 
; , : a . sat f 
re ty Py oie ae 
j Grade Level 
Elementary ks Gymnasium ro 
Nariables x x x ov 
Socioeconomic , 
” Status -0.523 2.941 0.824 3.409 
Mental , 
* Ability «_ 8.097 4.943 . 15.200 7,103 
Significant 
Others' 7 . 
Influence -0,384 2.936 0.431 2.427 
Academic ; 
‘Performance 7.065 1.042 7.037 0.824 
Educational : ° 
Aspiration 1.652 0.532 1.719 0.489 
Occupational 
Aspiration 1.384 4.907 1.357 


Summary of Effects of Background Variables on Performance Variables 


ci 


—— Sample Total Effect = Direct Effect + Indirect Effect ey me y oe iw 
P61 - +1522 = 16 + (.235) (-.014) (.124) + (.056) (.124) + (.235) (.126) = 0362 
P62 . - 1369 = -118 + (-097) (=.014) (.124) + (.055) (.124) + (.097)-(,126) = .0189 i 
Poi : "0481- = _ 1048 . + (.235) (-.014) (.166) +, (.056) (.166) + (.235) (.037) = .0001 
Ps2 -.0236 = -.029 ; + > (.097) (-.014) (.166) + (.055) (.166) + (.971) (-.037)= .0054 
Syunasium Sanpls ; ; * as 4 
; 2 wr - 2476 = -210 + (.262) (.081) _(-.035) t (.006) (-.035) + (.262) (.147)= +0376 T 
P62 2651+ = -250 + (.129) (.981) (-.035Y + (.082) (-.035) + (.124) (.147)=,.0151 
Poy -.0359 = —.049- sa + (.262) (.081) (.185) + (.006) (.185) + (.262) (.031) “ 0131 : 
Pso “-.0339° = -.054 + (.082) (.081) (.185) + (.082) (.185) + (.124) (.031) = .0201 
X_ - Significant Others’ Influence x, - Level of Educational Aspiratdon % = 
é Xs - Mental Ability te: x - Level of Occupational Aspiration 
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